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great value as throwing light upon now 
vanished theatrical costumes and conven- 
tions. To lovers of Lamb and, in the 
specifically dramatic field, of Dr. Doran, 
the exhibition will be particularly inter- 
esting, as it will show how the heroes of 
those worthies actually appeared to their 
contemporaries. 

The architectural prints are selected 
from the work of Thomas Girtin, Thomas 
Malton, Pugin and Rowlandson, and 
Thomas Shotter Boys. Although these 
men are little known to the present gen- 
eration of print collectors, their work is of 
great artistic merit and solid historic im- 
portance, as it represents at its best the 
tradition of sound drawing and accom- 
plished technique which had gradually 
developed during the second half of the 
eighteenth century in England. The con- 
vention was quite different from that 
which was in fashion during the later years 
of the nineteenth century and subse- 
quently, having been based upon the 
draughtsmanship of the architect's office 
rather than upon that of the painter's 
studio. The actual drawing is no less 
skilful than that of the modern etchers 
and, being always adequate on the repre- 
sentational side, has a charm of faithful- 
ness and honesty too often lacking in the 
so wilfully picturesque later work. 

The landscapes tell some of the story of 
what happened in England before Seymour 
Haden began to work. This artist seems 
frequently, in this country at least, to be 
regarded as the Jons et origo of the Eng- 
lish landscape print, but the fact is that his 
novelty consisted primarily in the use of a 
different technique of process, his point 
of view and method of pictorial construc- 
tion, in spite of his obvious study of Dutch 
precedent, being essentially those of the 
long antecedent British tradition. 

The exhibition thus is intended to call 
attention to the merit and the charm of a 
group of prints which, from being compara- 
tively common and very easily to be had, 
have fallen into a disrepute among collec- 
tors which they do not deserve. Tech- 
nically and artistically their average is as 
much higher than that of a great part of 
the recent output as their price in the 
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second-hand stalls is lower. This is a 
field which will richly repay investigation 
by any collector of modest means and inde- 
pendent judgment. W. M. I., Jr. 

AN EXHIBITION OF LAPPETS 
AND CAP CROWNS 

IN the little gallery adjoining the Tex- 
tile Study Room there has been arranged 
an exhibition of laces having for its key- 
note the lappets and cap crowns that 
adorned the picturesque head-dresses of 
the beauties who graced the French court 
during the brilliant reigns of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. While 
the Museum owns an important group of 
these laces, they have been supplemented 
in this special exhibit by loans from several 
private collections particularly rich in 
French and Flemish fabrics of this char- 
acter, and a series of French prints has 
been added to illustrate costumes of the 
period in which the fontange and other 
head-dresses appeared. 

The revolving glass of fashion, mirroring 
the changing moods of popular taste as 
they appear and reappear, recalls the wax 
and wane of the moon in the stated regu- 
larity of its recurrent themes. This is 
exemplified in the severely plain apparel 
demanded by dame fashion in the current 
mode, a fashion clearly inspired by fif- 
teenth-century models, but only dimly 
reminiscent of the charming original. 
The same is true in comparing a court cos- 
tume of 1695 with the American fashion of 
1870 — the former with its fontange and 
voluminous panniers, the latter with its 
peaked bonnet, fringed basque, and gro- 
tesque bustle. 

It was not until toward the close of the 
seventeenth century that the fontange 
with its lappets or pendent lace streamers 
made its appearance in the court of France. 
Its evolution is described by Mrs. Bury 
Palliser in her chapter on Louis XIV: 

"All readers of this great reign will recall 
to mind the story of the 'fontanges.' 
How in the hurry of the chase the locks of 
the royal favorite burst from the ribbon that 
bound them — how the fair huntress, hur- 
riedly tying the lace kerchief around her 
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head, produced in one moment a coiffure 
so light, so artistic, that Louis XIV, en- 
chanted, prayed her to retain it for that 
night at court. The lady obeyed the 
royal command. The mixture of lace 
and ribbon, now worn for the first time, 
caused a sensation, and the next day all 
the ladies of the court appeared 'coiffees 
a la Fontanges.' " 

Not content with this simple and be- 
coming style of head-dress, fashion decreed 



Through all of this period Madame de 
Maintenon retained the kerchief form of the 
fontange as it was first conceived, and the 
modest coiffure shown in all her portraits 
is surmounted by a lace-trimmed kerchief 
or battant d'ceil, over which a soft scarf 
falls in simple folds on her shoulders. 

Like the head-dress, the scarf, always a 
charming feature of costume, became in 
this period a voluminous mantle with a 
hood or mantelet a capuchon, often worn 




CAP CROWN, BRUSSELS LACE 
PERIOD OF LOUIS XIV 



that it should be elaborated; and as a result 
it had attained such proportions by 1695 
that St. Simon in his Memoirs satirized 
the fontange as a "structure of brass wire, 
ribbon, hair and baubles of all sorts, about 
two feet high, which made a woman's face 
look as if it were in the middle of her 
body." Vertot, writing in a similar strain, 
remarked, "The hennins have returned to 
France under the name of fontanges . . . 
and posterity will need a glossary in order 
to understand the use of the different 
parts and the position in which each is 
placed"; for innumerable fantastic names 
were given to the various parts of the coif- 
fure and its head-dress. 



over the fontange. This was always at 
hand as a protection in inclement weather; 
for a royal command brooked no delay 
when the spirit moved majesty to take a 
turn in the garden with the royal favorite. 
The fontange or "commode," as it is 
sometimes called, although the latter term 
applies more correctly to the wire frame 
on which the cap is built, remained in 
favor until the early years of the eighteenth 
century, the court of Queen Anne retaining 
the fashion after it was given up in Paris. 
Tradition then has it that the king was 
bored by this fashion, and it needed only 
the casual remark, "Cette coiffure lui 
paroissoit desagreable" to throw the Court 
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into frenzied activity; the night was 
spent in evolving fresh confections with 
which to win the favor of his majesty, and 
the Duchess of Burgundy won the day. 
The fontange was doomed (to the dismay 
of the merchants who were well stocked 
with lappets and fonds de bonnets), and 
the success of the battant d'ceil and the 
cornette was established; the former a more 
or less negligee type, becoming alike to 
old and young, and the cornette often 
only a knot of ribbon, but more often a 
square of linen edged with lace. 

The coquetry of this head-dress appealed 
to the fancy of the young queen of Louis 
XV, Marie Leczinska, and she is shown 
wearing it in many of her portraits, the 
one at Versailles, and another by Nattier 
painted some years later. But toward 
the middle of the century, even the simple 
kerchief was abandoned and fashion re- 
verted once more to the simply dressed 
coiffure with the hair slightly waved about 
the forehead and coiled in a soft knot at 
the back of the head. This remained in 
favor until the close of the reign when 
there were evidences of a return to the 
freakish forms of head-gear that provoked 
the railleries of La Fontaine and the satires 
of Boileau. 

Some of the most beautiful lappets and 
cap crowns shown in the present exhibit 
are of the Louis XV period; in the third 
quarter of the century, these delicate 
fabrics seem to have been produced in 
great profusion, as is evidenced by the 
specimens preserved in museum and private 
collections. If every bride of high degree 
met the requirements stipulated by de 
Garsault, 1 who in 1771 wrote a treatise 
on the sacred subject of a bride's trousseau, 
many lace-trimmed bonnets for various 
occasions were needed to make her happi- 
ness complete. 

Extravagance knew no bounds among 
the court favorites; the barbes pleines of the 
eighteenth century consisted of a pair of 
lappets, a narrow lace called the papillon 
with a bande or passe and a fond de bonnet 
or cap crown, and for laces of this kind 
Madame du Barry paid anywhere from 
ten hundred and thirty francs to seven 
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hundred and seventy livres, while a set of 
vraie Valenciennes is recorded as having cost 
twenty-four hundred livres. 

Some of the more interesting pieces in the 
Museum collection are the exquisite cap 
crown and lappet of old Brussels, with a 
beautifully designed peacock as its central 
motive, formerly in the Blackborne Col- 
lection; and in the Valenciennes group the 
lappets bequeathed to the Museum by 
Mrs. Jesse Seligman. Among the loans, the 
old Brussels cap set and the lappets and 
cap crowns with delightful personnages 
lent by Mrs. Harris Fahnestock and shown 
in the Loan Collection of 1919 deserve 
special mention; and in the Alencon group, 
the charming lappets, quilles, and borders 
lent by Mrs. McDougall Hawkes and 
Richard C. Greenleaf. Similar fabrics from 
the Florence Blumenthal Collection, and 
the delicate point de Venise a reseau, lent 
by Mrs. John E. Parsons, will appeal to 
collectors as unusually rare examples of 
the eighteenth-century fabric. The ex- 
hibition will remain on view during Jan- 
uary, February, and March. 

F. M. 

JAPANESE PAINTINGS ON 
EXHIBITION 

WHEN the modern Japanese paintings 
which were shown in Room H 1 1 were re- 
moved on December 26 to go to San 
Francisco, Japanese paintings of the end 
of the nineteenth century took their place. 

These are paintings of the generation 
which has just passed away, the Meji 
period, 1 868-191 1, by men who made 
great reputations and who, like the mem- 
bers of the Bijutsu-in, worked in pure 
Japanese style but followed the course of 
development of their natural art without 
trying for archaism. To those interested 
in Japanese art it will be of interest to 
see how the well-known classic styles grew 
into the art of the present day. 

These paintings, given to the Museum 
in memory of Charles Stewart Smith, 
were collected in Japan when the artists 
were young; it is now a rare and valuable 
collection by most popular painters. 

S. C. B. R. 
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